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was appointed secretary of state, and in 1841, elected
a judge of the supreme court under the circumstances
already mentioned. In 1843, he was elected to the lower
house of Congress and was reflected twice, but before
taking his seat the third time he was chosen by the legis-
lature, in 1846, Senator of the United States for the term
beginning March 4, 1847, and was reflected in 1852. In
Congress he had taken an active part in the annexation
of Texas, in the war with Mexico, in the Oregon Bound-
ary dispute, and in the Land Grant for the Illinois Cen-
tral Railway. In the Senate he held the position of Chair-
man of the Committee on Territories.

In the Democratic party he had forged to the front
by virtue of boldness in leadership, untiring industry,
boundless ambition, and self-confidence, and horse-
power. He had a large head surmounted by an abundant
mane, which gave him the appearance of a lion prepared
to roar or to crush his prey, and not seldom the resem-
blance was confirmed when he opened his mouth on the
hustings or in the Senate Chamber. As stump orator,
senatorial debater, and party manager he never had a
superior in this country. Added to these gifts, he had
a very attractive personality and a wonderful gift for
divining and anticipating the drift of public opinion. The
one thing lacking to make him a man "not for an age but
for all time," was a moral substratum. He was essen-
tially an opportunist. Although his private life was un-
stained, he had no conception of morals in politics, and
this defect was his undoing as a statesman.

On the 4th of January, 1854, Douglas reported from
the Senate Committee on Territories a bill to organize the

her, 1838, which was recently found in his own handwriting by his son, Hon,
Robert M. Douglas, of North Carolina. It terminates just before his first
campaign for Congress.rsal agitation in the state over this contest in the courts.
